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There were breakdowns, 
self-mutilations, hotel tear- 
ups, hospitalisations and 
more breakdowns. Then 
Australian rockers The Vines 
decided to record an album. 


“We can’t believe we’re here at 
all,” they tell Michael Odell. 


Photographs by 
Matthias Clamer 


alf an nour atter shaking the 
foundations of a Manhattan club 
at their debut New York show, 
Patrick Matthews, The Vines’ 
bassist, sits on their tourbus. All 
around is evidence of their Anglophile pop 
obsessions — a Clash DVD, a Morrissey video 
and their most highly prized possession, an 
advance promo of the new Muse album. 

It’s been an evening of riotous energy. 
The showwas a sell-out, attended by 
whooping, drunken youngsters, Yank music 
business operatives with dollar-sign eyeballs 
and a Stroke, the non-Adonis Albert 
Hammond Jr. But there is no complacency 
afterwards. In fact, tonight’s post-show 
mood is one of restrained enthusiasm. 

“| heard The Strokes are getting a million 
dollars for playing the Reading Festival,” says 
Matthews, as the tour manager flaps the 
night’s profit— $1000 —in his face before 
stowing it in a bunk. “We're so far away from 
that. | don’t even have the money to get more 
than one drink from the bar. But | can’t moan 
cos really...| can’t believe we’re here at all.” 

With a debut album, Highly Evolved, 
set for summer release, it would be easy 
to seize upon The Vines as a ready-made 
rock'n'roll antidote, to envy them for their 
flukily apposite timing and ingredients. 
Singer Craig Nicholls has been sprinkled with 
stardust, while Matthews, drummer Hamish 
Rosser and guitarist Ryan Griffiths play with a 
fundamentalist commitment to his musical 
vision, And here they are, poised for success 
after releasing just one single. 


But, of course, the story isn’t as simple as 
that. A lot of people had to go-mad, get sick, 
walk out, throw punches and even dress up 
as Ringo Starr first. 


The story begins during an allotted 
recreation break next to a deep fat fryer 

in McDonald’s, Connells Point, Sydney, 
Australia. Matthews and Nicholls shared 

a shift there six years ago. Matthews, older 
by two years, en route to a university medical 
degree, and 15-year-old Nicholls were an 
unlikely pairing. 

Even now, beneath Matthews’ dye-assisted 
punky fronds, you can imagine him as the 
white-coated medic surging through the 
hospital swing doors with a patient on a trolley. 
And the body, you can imagine, might belong 
to Nicholls. A gawky teen who had left school at 
15 suffering from incipient depression, Nicholls 
found solace in Nirvana. After telling Matthews 
he could play Nirvana’s All Apologies, the older 
boy and school friend Dave Olliffe paid a visit to 
see if it was true. Satisfied, the trio formed a 
band. Then they decided to buy some 
instruments and learn to play them. 

Olliffe named the group Rishy Kash after 
the Indian retreat where the Maharishi took 
The Beatles. Olliffe became the drummer. 
Matthews bought a bass, Nicholls bought a 
guitar but wanted to change the name. 

“| wanted us to be called The Spastics,” 
he says. “They said, You just can’t do that. 
| never understood why. It suited us.” 

Initially surviving by playing Kinks and 
Nirvana covers, The Vines only reached critical 


mass two years ago. The band had been 
re-named after Nicholls’ father’s ’60s band 

The Vynes. And although Nicholls had already 
committed material such as In The Jungle 
(featured on the debut album) to demo tape he 
was also in the throes of mental deterioration. 

“He totally withdrew,” remembers 
Matthews. “He didn’t go to work, he wouldn’t 
see his friends. He flipped out. Next thing | 
know he’s in hospital with tinnitus. | thought 
he'd gone crazy. But when he came out of 
hospital he was a different person. | can narrow 
it down to one gig we played at a pub called the 
lron Duke. He used to be shy about performing 
in front of us in rehearsals. Now he had this 
Cobain singing style — screaming and shouting 
—and he didn’t give a shit. He was totally 
absorbed in his own world and super-confident 
onstage because he wasn’t aware of anyone 
around him. He’d also written some of the best 
songs I'd ever heard.” 

After the Iron Duke show there was 
management interest, leading to a deal with 
the Engine Room production company, who 
offered to finance the recording of an album. 

“They gave us the money to go and make 
the album in LA with Beck’s producer Rob 
Schnapf,” says Matthews. 


And sotothe extraordinary last 12 
months. In July 2001, Nicholls, Olliffe and 
Matthews began recording with Schnapf at 
Sunset Studio Sound. Within eight weeks 

they drun out of money, having recorded just 
two tracks. While Engine Room touted the 
band around record companies hoping to B= 
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“I'm going to let you discover 
how great the music is and how 
dulllam.” Frontman Craig 
Nicholls outlines his manifesto. 


—aaj secure extra funds (they eventually signed 
to Capitol), The Vines began to disintegrate. 

“They said, Go back to Sydney and wait,” 
remembers Nicholls. “I said, ’m not getting on 
a fucking plane till this album’s finished. | just 
locked myself in the hotel and stayed there. 
This band is my fucking life, my salvation, | 
wasn't going anywhere...” 

But others, it seems, were. Nicholls was 
sharing aroom with Matthews and one day 
caught him e-mailing his university enquiring 
about a start date for his medical course. 

“He kicked the computer,” laughs Matthews. 
“We traded a few blows and that was that. | went 
back to Sydney for three days, but | was 
summoned back because the management 
were scared Craig would do something stupid.” 

But they were watching the wrong guy. On 
Matthews’ return he was faced with the total 
mental collapse of Olliffe. A diagnosed manic 
depressive, Olliffe had struggled as soon as 
they began recording the album. Matthews had 
previously found him vomiting with nerves 
before recording his drum tracks, and later 
stubbing cigarettes out on his own arm. 

“Dave was just consumed with the idea 
of not being good enough,” says Matthews. 
“He was in a terrible state. | had to drive him to 
the airport pumped full of drugs and put him 
onaplane home.” 

The album was completed with 
Beck’s drummer Joey Waronker and Pete 
Thomas (Elvis Costello & The Attractions), 
but clearly the episode is not over. On the 
band’s website, Olliffe recently denounced 
Schnapf as “the biggest cunt there is”, adding 
that he would be re-joining the band soon. 
Management warn Q about raising the 
subject, but Matthews talks freely. 

“Dave wasn't really up to it even before all 
this. He couldn’t drum to Get Free apart from 
doing his own little thing. But it didn’t matter 
because for along time | never thought we 
would make it. | think Dave's got his life back on 


track but he’s venting all his anger on us. Loads 
of bands lose the drummer early on — Oasis, 
The Beatles —it’s not unusual.” 

Ah yes, The Beatles. On Christmas Eve 2001, 
The Vines ad fora drummer in Drum Media 
magazine was answered by Hamish Rosser, 
drummer in Sydney cabaret band’60s Mania, 
whose speciality was a Beatles medley in Fab 


Four costume. Rosser was packing his Ringo 
corporate gig in Hong Kong 
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ad and | knew itwas time to leave.” 
Rosser joined at the start of 2002. By this 
time Nicholls and Matthews had also recruited 


\, Griffiths had originally tried outasa 
rummer five years ago while Olliffe had been 
receiving treatment in hospital. 

“Just last Christmas | was at home knowing 
they were doing great things and suddenly | get 
an invite to be a part of it,” says the amiable 
Griffiths. “I think they just wanted someone 
with a good vibe.” 

He's right. The edgy, mysterious Nicholls is 
now balanced by Matthews and the gleefully 
rocking, give-a-shit new boys. Which is just 
as well since The Vines are now being buffeted 
by new forces. Q arrives just after a show 
in Philadelphia —selling 200 tickets fora 
250-capacity venue. Within 24 hours they 
sell out the larger Mercury Lounge on New 
York’s Lower East Side, get booked for The 
David Letterman Show, have their video added 
to MTV and their single, Highly Evolved, goes to 
Number 1 on the US alternative chart. 

It’s not hard to see why. At the Mercury 
Lounge they play an incendiary gig. Whether 
it’s the chopping chords of Get Free or Outta 


Tha Way — featuring Nicholls’s unnerving 
scream and eyeball-swivelling seizures — or the 
lambent beauty of Autumn Shade and Mary 
Jane, they play as though they've been 
together for years. Apart from when Nicholls 
decides he’s had enough, holds his guitar over 
Hamish Rosser’s head as if to behead him and 


“He flipped out. Next thing 
Iknowhe’sin hospital. 
[thought he’d gone crazy.” 


Patrick Matthews on Craig Nicholls 


Five other beaut 
Australian bands. 


AC/DC 


Unspeakably sleazy 
hard rockers, formed 

in Sydney before re- 
locating to Melbourne. 
Lead singer Bon Scott 
rejected by the 
Australian armed forces 
for being “socially 
maladjusted”. 


Avalanches 
Six-strong dance 
collective from 
Melbourne, whose 
debut album, Since | 
Left You, was comprised 
exclusively of samples. 
Once billed themselves 
as the Swinging 
Monkey Cocks. 


Nick Cave 
Consumptive-looking 
goth-rocker Cave 

came from Wangaratta, 
Victoria, and earned his 
stripes with damaged 
post-punks The Birthday 
Party: the only men 

in Australia not to 

have a suntan. 


The Go-Betweens 
Literate pop-rockers 
from Brisbane, 

whose Dylan/Velvet 
Underground obsession 
yielded a string of 
sophisticated albums 

in the 80s. Sounded 
very English. 


Perth cult-rockers with 
eerie country leanings. 
Made an albumina 
sheep-shearing shed in 
the Outback. Frontman 
David McComb died after 
acarcrashin 1999. 


then throws it to the floor and walks off. 
“He doesn't usually end the show like that, 
says Matthews after. “I think he was upset.” 


+9 


Next day, Q meets Nicholls forlunchina 
central Manhattan diner. Skinny and pale, he 
balks at the pan-global delicacies on offer and 
asks his manager to buy hima hot dog from a 
street vendor outside. None can be found, so 
he orders chicken and fries, eats a mouthful 
and pushes the rest away. 

“| don't feel good,” he says rearranging a 
scarf tied round his arm which, he says, “hides a 
cut”. While his bandmates are indubitably 
Aussie, Nicholls has cultivated an odd accent. 
As well as the familiar native brogue he 
sometimes speaks like he has crucial tongue 
ligaments missing. 

As songwriter and frontman, Nicholls 
is central to The Vines and a mythology 
casting him as an anguished, gifted young 
misanthrope with a history of suicide attempts 
has gathered apace. Earlier in the day Q meets 
an American music journalist who has been 
primed thus by the American record company: 
“They're pushing him as a gifted fruitcake, a 
fuck-up who could go off at any moment.” 

It’s clear that Nicholls’ teen frustrations (he’s 
22 now) underscore The Vines’ music, but he’s 
wary of explaining his shaky start. 

“| was angry andl am angry still sometimes,” 
he says, big blue eyes seeking the ceiling, the 
menu, the walls. “I was a very shy kid. | hated 
school. | hated McDonald's. Like a lot of young 
people | felt suicidal at times but | didn’t act on 
it.| came from a good family. They helped me. | 
got kicked outa coupla times cos| was 
frustrated but... | found something | believe in. 

“Patrick won't mind me saying this is my 
band... it’s his band too. But it means most to 
me. | wasn’t interested in the outside world. But 
if you're 16 and you've got your shit together 
there’s something wrong. | didn’t need hospital 
care. | spoke to a psychologist because | was 
being told, Get ajob, and, Go to the bar on 
Saturday night, get drunk, pick up a girl, and | 
hated it, | wanted to make my own world. | was 
serious about being an artist.” 

And his strategy for the maelstrom of fame is 
simple: “I’m going to let you discover how great 
the music is and how dull! am. | don’t drink, | 
don't go out, | love life and think hard drugs are 
bad. | think we should ban cars and planes. | 
respect Supergrass and The Verve. | don’t 
respect planes. That's it. I'm going to limit what 
| say. Even the shows we do. This time next year 
we won't even be playing this music.” [e) 


@ The Vines album, Highly Evolved, is out on 8 July, 


NEW ALBUMS 


Parsley. Her vocals weaved a 
labyrinthine path that didn’t so 
much inhabit each song as haunt 
it. This second album isn’t quite as 
accomplished, but it continues to 
suggest that they are a David 
Lynch-scripted dream come true. 
For every cute pop melody 
(Reseda Casino) comes a 
drunkenly surreal lament 
(Wagers), Parsley’s helium squeak 
conjuring up the atmosphere of a 
Brothers Grimm fairytale. Vividly 
arresting stuff. kkk *& 

Nick Duerden 


Talvin Singh 
&Rakesh 
Chaurasia 


Vira 
SONA RUPA SRCDO53 | 68.31 MINS 


At 16, Singh was plucked from 
Leytonstone to pursue classical 
training in Bombay, and here the 
shock-haired tabla virtuoso has 
teamed up with the nephew of 
revered Indian musician Pandit 
Chaurasia for areturn to those 
roots. It would be churlish to make 
comparisons with Singh’s more 
club-friendly work, as the intent 
behind this haunting, soulful 
music is so obviously different, 
but fans of the Mercury Prize- 
winning OK need not be repelled. 
Accomplished young flautist 
Chaurasia lends a definite air of 
classicism to the album, but given 
time it emerges as a fresher, more 
relevant work than is first 
apparent. Singh’s subtle effects 
and delays lead the title track a 
hazy, compelling dance, and 
Friendship and One World are 
suffused with layers of hypnotic 
improvisation. *** 

Ben Lerwill 


Skindred 


Babylon 


RCA/BMG 74321935662 |36.42 MINS 


Featuring three-quarters of 
underrated 90s ragga-punks Dub 
War, Skindred are very mucha 
band of their time. Indomitable 
frontman Benji Webbe —a 
garrulous, God-fearing black man 
brought up on the mean streets of 
Newport on equal doses of Sex 
Pistols and Max Romeo— 
contributes a laudably versatile 
performance. One minute he’s 
maniacally toasting, the next 
singing with surprising 
soulfulness, while his band mix up 
punk, metal and dub. Opener Set 
It Off brings a startling soundclash 
that’s as fresh as it is frenetic, while 
Selector sees nu-metal collide 
with dancehall. Babylon isn’t all 
high-octane thrills, however. Fear 
is aremarkable reggae rewrite 

of London Calling. K*** 

Dan Silver 


tracks from those records and 
reconfigures them into skittering, 
esoteric funk-lite workouts 


Slopshop 


Interpretations 
POETS CLUB PCRO23|72.38 MINS 


Best known for last year’s Eno 

link-up Drawn From Life, J Peter 
Schwalm’s Slopshop have so far Hypenicum m 
made two albums of creme brulée 
sophisticated, instrumental remixer jim Tenor adds 
reverie. Here, Schwalm takes flavour to the slowly unco#iing 


Transzendenz Express, while Brian 
Eno concludes proceedings with 
his dank rendering of the 
ubricious Stay And Come. *** 
David Sheppard 


Snowblind 


The Falls 


DEPENDIENTE ISOM28CD | 45.46 MINS 


rama 


originally 


The Vines: three 


The Vines 
Highly Evoived 


HEAVENLY HVNLP36CD | 43.49 MINS 


scream and an ability to steal from the best 
with panache. So while Country Yard is Beck 
circa Mutations and 1969 recalls Crazy Horse 


freaking out, nothing seems too derivative 


WANNA BE A rock'n'roll star? Then you'd 
better be the definite article, brash, flash and 
with a declamatory “The” in front of your 
name. After all, it’s worked for The Strokes, The 
Hives and The White Stripes, who've risen fast 
onan easy-to-read blur of clattering guitars, 
neat threads and an assertive presence. 

One look at The Vines — pipecleaner limbs, 
fringes, from nowhere to the Top 30 with the 
Highly Evolved single — and you'd swear these 
bands are being bred in a lab. However, the 
Australian quartet's debut album justifies the 
fuss that followed its title track’s bubblegum 
approximation of Nirvana. 

Frontman Craig Nicholls is the key, an 
appealing, vague fellow with a weapons-grade 


Gareth Grundy 


Gish 


CAROLINE, 1991 


Pre-Nevermind, Billy Corgan’s Butch Vig-produced 
debut delivered frenzied rock action, but also 
stretched out with shimmery, weed-tinged epics 
such as Rhinoceros. 


when filtered through Nicholls’ headspace, a 
place where songs are called Autumn Shade, 
Sunshinin’ and Country Yard. His is an 
endearing game of fantasy rock'n'roll, not 
posturing or self-destructive, just inviting. It'd 
be rude not to accept. Kk ** 


sd LIKE THIS? TRY THIS... 


Smashing Pumpkins 


slated for release on Heavenly. 
Instead, Snowblind suffered 
the ignominy of being dropped. 
Now, 12 months on, they’re 
rescued by Travis’s label. A 
breezy, Manchester-based duo 
comprising Paul Williams and 
Jane Murphy, they sound like 
Saint Etienne without the 
dance beats, and make fey 
music with melodies that small 
children could easily hum. While 
The Falls undoubtedly boasts a 
slow, languid charm, it is 
ultimately a rather one-paced 
affair, and occasionally too 
sweet and insipid for its own 
good. That said, Murphy’s 
crystal-clear vocal is suffused 
with a deadpan, Northern cool, 
while songs such as Slowly, 
Wish or Easy Girl are admittedly 
very pretty. x * 

Nick Duerden 


Space Monkeyz 
V Gorillaz 


Laika Come Home 
PARLOPHONE 5403622 | 73.39 MINS 

If anyone was going to go fora 
dub album it would be Damon 
Albarn, aman now rivalling David 
Byrne and Paul Simon for 
chasing the globe’s sounds with 
a large ethno-musical butterfly 
net. Turning the dials here are 
studio-heads Space Monkeyz — 
previous help-mates of Horace 
Andy and Linton KwesiJohnson, 
not the ones signed to Factory in 
the mid-’90s — who take the kid- 
hop pick ahd mix of the Gorillaz 
album and subject it to the bass 
reverberation, jam-jar rattling” 
and backwards tape babble of 
classic Jamaican dub. Varying 
levels of remix-mutation and 
nonsensical name-changes 
make for a superb companion 
piece to the original, andthe 
results are both guaranteed to 
please the people and further 
aggravate the other members 
of Blur. kK**& 

lan Harrison 


The 


Supernaturals 
What We Did Last Summer 


KOCH RECORDS 343985 | 46.59 MINS 


This may be only their third 
album, but The Supernaturals 
have been around long enough 
to remember playing on the 
same billas Doves when they 
were still Sub Sub, back in 1994. 
They have also toured with 
Robbie Williams and supported 
Tina Turner. They finally tasted 
success last year just after being 
dropped by EMI, when their song 
Smile appeared in an ad for an 
on-line banking concern. What 
We Did Last Summer finds the 
boys in wistful mood, the 
bubblegum pop of old replaced by 
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